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ABSTRACT ^_ 

This _r€sp6rt_ presents ah analysis and synthesis of 
student performance data collected through state-mandated testing 
programs. The cbmmbn performance areas assessed were basic skills 
achievement* The unique. performance areas assessed were content 
skills within i particularstate. Achievement data from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) were analyzed for a 

perspective on performance of students within Pennsylvania , New 

Jersey, and Delaware relative to national norms^ Several conclusions 

were drawn: long term achievement trends are generally p 

programs are needed to improve upper level school performance; there 
is a decreasii in positive long term trends as a student moves from 
the elementary to secondary level; higher order cognitive skills neesd 
to be emphasized as well as minimum basic skills; and improvement 
efforts need to be expanded by schools to maximize student 
performance in cognitive and affective achievement at all grade 
levels. (DWH) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The needs assessment function at RBS is an integral part of the 
jnborjitory*s overal] planning arid developmerit process. Needs assessment 
activities are intended to facilitate review of tlie regional responsiveness 
of current laboratory programs^ possible redirection of programs or estab- 
lishment of new programs, and feedback to the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, as well as state departments of education, regarding empirically 
derived needs. One of the major needs assessment activities is the examina- 
tion of student performance data related to designated learning goals for 
each of the states in the RBS region (PA, NJ, and DE) . 

Each SE^ in the RBS region has a mandated testing program to assess 
student performance, particularly in the basic skills areas. These testing 
programs are: in Pennsylvania, the Educational Qaaiity Assessment (EQA) 
Program; in New Jersey, the Minimum Basic Skills (MBS) Program; and in 
Delaware, the Delaware Educational Assessment Program (DEAP) . Table 1 pre- 
sents an overview of the current testing programs for each of the three 
states . 

While the states have implemented some type of testing program for many 
years, substantial revisions were made and/or testing programs were 
standardized in each of the three states during the 1977-1978 school year. 
Although the overall goal of each state program aims at the assessment of 
performance related to designated learning objectives^ the programs vary 
widely with regard to basic content and analytic approach. The respective 
programs compare student performance with either statewide norms (EQA), 
national norms (DEAP) , or state--established success criteria (MBS). In 
Delaware, a commercial standardized test series (the California Achievement 
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Tests) is used, while the other two states use locally developed iristrumerit 
packnr.es. The i^QA includes lA subtests addressing several different types 
oi' oatcoiiics, whereas the MBS focuses primarily on two areas of basic skills 
learning (although a writing assessment will be added). Each state adriiiii- 
isters tests to different grades. The New Jersey testing program is cur- 
rently in transition, as it moves from an emphasis on minimum basic skills 
to n wider ranging graduation proficiency assessment. In 1983, drily riirith 
and tenth grade students took the MBS test. The tenth graders were those 
who did not pass the test in 1982 who needed to retake it to meet state 
graduation requirements. 

Delaware and New Jersey samples are relatively cbrisisterit from year to 
year, while Pennsylvania samples differ since participation in the test is 
voluntary Lo some extent. Each state reports norms in terms of different 
scoring procedures. In addition, the primary Unit for reporting test re- 
sults differs between states. For EQA, individual schools are intended as 
the primary units of analysis whereas districts are intended as the primary 
units for the MBS test. In Delaware, results are analyzed and reported at 
multiple levels. 

This report on trends iri school improvement test results presents an 
analysis and syrithesis of student performance data collected through state- 
mandated testing programs. Subsequent sections of the report describe the 
analysis approach, discuss performance results, and summarize conclusions 
based bri the arialysis. 
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ANALYSIS APPROACH 

The «isscssiiiont of student perrdriharice In the trJ-state region ron- 

sisted cil a secondary analysis of existing data available from tlie three 
statewide testing programs. The analyses had two maji>r components: 

• assessment of cqminori perfbrmarice areas 

• assessment of uhijue perfonhahce areas. 

The analysis of common performance areas focused dh assessment of student 
basic skills achievement (i.e.^ reading and math). The analysis of unique 
performance areas addressed coriterit skills assessed only within a particular 
state (e-t,., self-esteem in Peririsylvariia) . 

Performance data were analyzed at three levels of schbblirig: 

• elementary 

• intermediate 

• secondary. 

Since grades tested were iSdmewhat different across states, results from 
j'.rades 5, 8, niid 11 were used to assess the three respeclive levels for 
I'erinsylvania and Delaware. Results from grades 6, 9, arid 11 were available 
for New Jersey for 1978 through 1982. For 1983, brily iriteririediate level 
data (i.e., grade 9) were used for trend analysis. 

A major focus of the analysis was upon year-to-year trierids iri student 
performance. This year's (1983) test results were examined iri light of re- 
sults of prior ye;?rs to determine if performarice was stable, improving, or 
(ieciining. Baseline data from the 1977-1978 school year, as well as from 
sevc?rai subsequent years, were available from al3 states. 

Although the analysis of trends within a state is relatively straight- 
forward, the synthesis of results across states was difficult due to the 



hi.ijor i! i If orlMices hotwoiMi U\»U contoiiCi iK^rms, nnci typcN oi sc-orcs; Tiw 
iinalysis of trends acfosifs states' required the conversion of existing test 
scores (i.e., raw score means) to a common testing metric; For this pur- 
pose, baseline scores (i.e., 1978 mean scores) were arbltr?arily set as 
standard scores of 50 arid cdriverted standard score means for subsequent 
years were compared to the baseline distributions; All scores were con- 
verted to standard scores based on a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 
21.06. This resulted in an equal interval scale with a hypothetical range 
from 1 to 99. Trends on different tests could therefore he analyzed in a 
gross sense across states, recognizing that student populations and specific 
test content differed. 

In addition, achievement data from the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) were analyzed to provide a perspective on the 
performance of students within the RBS region relative to national norms. 
Readliig assessment results are available for 1970, 1975, and 1980; mathe- 
inatics assessments were conducted in 1973, 1978, and 1982. Results were 
reported at national and regional levels, but not at state levels. 

While it is useful and appropriate to compare trends in statewide test 
results across states, individual point scores and the magnitude of such 
j'.cores are not directly comparable for several reasons. There are several 
limitations in the approach used to analyze results across states. Even 
though a common score metric was derived ^ rib direct comparison between state 
achievement levels at individual poirits can be made because each test dif- 
j ers with regard to content^ difficulty level, ribrmlrig sainples, arid other 
psychometric properties. The fact that two states may have equal standard 
scores does not imply that the relative level of student perfbrmarice is 
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iHjii.il: i.ikewise, tlie derived standard scores should libt be regarded as ribr 
mnl curve equivalents (NCfils) based oil national norms. A standard score of 
si) ill tile reported nnnlyses does not mean that achievement is at tlie 
ii.itioiial average; iiulced, it may be Jignif icarit ly above or below tlie 
ii.iLLonnl Mverage. All reported i^tandard scores are based solely bri tlie 
li i .Mt ri l)iit 1 on of scores for students tested in each respective state. The 
ptirp()se of the conversion of scores to a standard score metric is to enable 
mean i iigf u:> indications of gross trends only. ; 

Another consideration in the analysis relates to the comparability of 
.student samples from year to year. In Pennsylvania, since participation in 
the program from year to year is somewhat voluntary (i.e., districts are 
re.,uircd to participate only once every five years), the sample of district; 
changes from year to year. For example, PDK officials reported that a dis- 
propc^rt ionn tely high number of vocational students were tested in 1982 . To 
some extent, PDK controls for annual variations by clioosing a norming sample 
f)nsed on school district size and wealth. In New Jersey, since only certain 
grades are tested each year, the grade level populations may change from 
year Lo year. In addition, even though all districts in New Jersey and 
i)elawi're are tested each year, student populations participating in the 
te.st.ii:g program may differ from year to year due to such factors as mobility 
ur changing group composition. Group composition may change as a re5=ult of 
student classifications in special education or English as a Second Language 
fFSh), since such students are exempted from testing. The actual extent to 
which statewide samples change from year to year I5' not known. The assump- 
riori in the analysis is that changes are not systematic and tliat samples are 
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cssentiallv comparable. However, jsampling variations limit the accuracy of 
r.Hc year-tb~yecir trend analyses. 

Due to the various design limitations, the findings should be viewed 
cciutlously. Annual statewide performance data are "results" in the sense 
that they "resulted." There may be several plausible explanations for 
yezir-to-year changes, including insuructidnal changes and changes in student 
characteristics. The trend data should be considered as a gross indication 
of generic student perf bnriarice . 

The RBS analysis of student performance data consisted of two com- 
ponents--an analysis of common performance areas and an analysis of unique 
performance areas. Each analysis coirponent is presented separately below. 
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ASSKSSMKN'r OF COMMON PFRFORMANCK AHFsAS 
All .staU.» tesLHig progriiriis iiclclfeilscU stucloiit per fofmnncc In icailiiiK -^Httl 
iiuit hematics. Rcf-ui] ts for each grade level, by istate, are presented in 
Tables 2 arid 3. These do riot include scores for ESL or special education 
GtUdeiits. Converted staridard scores are reported for each of the last four 
school, years as wel] as for the baselirie year (1978)- Actual raw ycore 
means are preserited iri the Appendix- Chariges dVer the last two school years 
arid the eritire piBribd are also reported- As indicated in discussions of 
study limitatibris, results should be cautiously interpreted. Scores dis- 
played in Tables 2 and 3 are graphically presented in Figures 1 and 2 to 
illustrate performance trends - 

At the elementary grade level, ail states exhibited improvement trends 
in reading over the five year period. Scores in Pennsylvania declined 
slightly from 1982-1983, however. Results of the intermediate grade level 
wore stable in Pennsylvania, while improvement trends continued in New 
Jersey and Delaware. At the secondary school level, trends were relatively 
i^tahle over the entire period in ail states- This represented a discontin-- 
uation of the previous downward trend for Pennsylvania secondary school stu~ 
dents. Pennsylvania findings tend to fluctuate from year to years, unlike 
the other states, probably due to variable sampling of schools- Stilly the 
substantial increase at the secondary level last year is encouraging, Iri 
general, trends were fairly consistent across states j despite the use of 
substantially different measures. Overall reading trends clearly iridicate 
that results are strongest at the elemeritary level arid weakest at the 
secondary level- The findings suggest a slight imprbvemeri t trend iri reading 
across the three states- 
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Table 2 

Statewide Student Achievement Trends: Reading* 



Grade level 
State 

Elementary Level 

Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Delaware 

Intermediate Level 

Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Delaware 

Secondary Level 
Pennsylvania 



Delaware 



1978 



50 
50 
50 



50 
50 
56 



50 
50 
50 



School Year (end of yfnr) 






Change 












+/- 


+/- 


+/- 


1-980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


81-82 


82-83 


78-83** 


















52 


57 




+5 


-2 


+5. 


55 


61 


66 




+5 




+16 


55 


56 


57 


58 


+1 


+1 


+8 


51 


47 


51 




+4 


0 


+1 








SQ 


+3 


+2 


+9 


52 


55 


58 


60 


+3 


+2 


+10 


52 


48 


46 


50 


-2 


+4 


6 


48 


51 


52 




+1 




+2 


52 


53 


53 


54 


0 




+4 



^Performance is reported in terms of standard scores based. on each state s normative distribution. 
Scores for 1978 are arbitrariiv set equal to 50. Scores do NOT represent NCEs based on national 
normi and specific score points across states.CApDT be directly compared for reasons discussed in 
the narrative; Results indicate general trends from the 1977-78 through 1982-83 school years. 

**?ov New Jersey, overall gains for the elementary and secondary levels are for the period 
1978-82; for the intermediate grade level, the overall gain represents 1978-1983. 
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Table 3 



Statewide Student Achievement Trends: Mathematics^ 



School Year (end of year) 



Change 



Grade Wml 
State 



1978 



1980 



1981 



1982 



1983 



+/- I +/-- 
81-82 82-83 



Elemffl tary level 

Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Delaware 

Intcrniediate Level 

Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Delaware 

Secondary tevei 

Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Delaware 



50 
50 
50 



50 
50 
50 



50 
50 
50 



57 
60 
56 



52 
54 
56 



49 
52 
54 



53 
64 
59 



48 
57 
59 



45 
54 
55 



56 
67 
61 



51 
60 
60 



44 
56 
55 



57 
62 



51 
61 
61 



46 
56 



+3 
+3 
+2 



+3 
+3 
+1 



-1 

+2 
D 



+1 
+1 



0 

+1 
+1 



+2 
+1 



^Performance is reported in terras of standard scores based on each state's normative distribution. 
Scores for 1978 are arbitrarily set equal to 50. Scores do NOT represent NCEs based bri national 
norms and specific score points across states CANNOT be directly comparedjor reasons discussed i 
the narrative. Results indicate general trends from the 1977-78 through 1982-83 school years. 

**For New Jersey, overall gams for the elemenLaiy and stcondary levels are. for . the period 
1978-82; for the intermediate grade level, the overall gain represents 1978-1983. 
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Flgure 1 > Student i5er f ormance trends in reading achievement, 
by grade level,, for * Pennsylvania , New Jersey ("+"), 

and Delaware (''0*') . 
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Figure -2 > Student performance in mathematics achievement ; 
by grade level, for Pennsylvania (*'X"), New Jersey 
arid Delaware ("0") . 
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Results for the 1975^1980 cbrhpdrlsoris in the National Assessment of 
Kducatlbrial Progress^ indicate significant iiriprbveirierit in reading cdmpre- 
lierisibii of nine-year olds in the riatibrial sample arid in the subsample for 
Lhe Northeast region. Results for the 13-year bid grbup show rib sigriiiicarit 
change, while results for the 17^year old group indicate a slight, although 
ridhsighif icaht i decline in reading achievement. The ratv^ of declirie for 
the Nbrtheasterri region subsaniple of seventeen year bids is slightly greater 
than for the overall natibrial sample. Results of the statewide testing 
p^bg^^^Ins show trends fairly similar to NAEP results through 1980. After 
that pbirit, it appears that trends at the elemeritary schools continue to 
iiriprbve while results at the iriterrhediate and secondary levels remain 
relatively stable. The bverall stability of scores at the secondary ievel 
suggest that decliries may ribt be as severe as exhibited in the NAEP testing 
and may be iri the process bf Changing in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. 

Overall mathematics trends were fairly similar to those exhibited in 
risading. Over the five year period, student scores at the elementary and 
intermediate grade levels in Delaware and New Jersey increased substantially 
while Pennsylvania results were stable. Most improvement occurred during 
the J978-1980 time period* Results at the secondary level were fairly 
stable for ail states throughout the five year period. Similar to reading 
results, the steady, slight decline found in Pennsylvania at the secondary 
level from 1978-1982 was discontinued during 1982-1983. Even though student 



National Assessment of gducatiohal Progress. Three national assessments of 
reading: changes in perf brmance , 1970^1980 . Denver^ Colorado : Education 
Cbmniission of the States^ 1981. 
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perfdrniarice is hot quite eqiial to the 1978 level, last year's iriiprbverrieri ts 
are ehcoiiragirig * Again, trends were most positive at the cleirientciry gra lo 
level arid least positive at the secoriHary grade level. 

Miithematics results for the NAEP were reported for the period from [973 
through 1982.^ Results at various age levels are somewhat different than 
those for readirig. Differences may reflect changes in student population 
and /or actual achievement from 1980 to 1982. Findings for the nine-year old 
group were stable across all three assessments (1973, 1978^ and 1982). For 
13-year olds, mathematics achievemerit declined duririg the initial period, 
but significantly incriBased from 1978 through 1982. Results for the 17-year 
did grdUp declined frdm 1973 td 1978 but leveled off duririg the latter 
peridd* AUthdrs df the repdrt suggested that the test iristruments were more 
sensitive to recent changes in curriculum arid instruction at the- inter- 
mediate grade level thari fdr other grade levels. In addition, they added a 
cautionary ndte indicating that, although secondary school students do well 
on relatively easy tasks (e.g., routine computation), results for higher 
order tasks were not as impressive. This finding has often been noted by 
the recent educational literature as a result of concentrating on "minimum 
competencies" at the expense of higher order skills. In general:, NAEf find- 
ing'5 for intermediate and secondary grades are similar to results of the 
three state-wide testing programs. State mathematics trends at the elemen- 
tary level are more positive than that suggested by the NAEP. 

2 - - 

National Assessment of Educational Progress. The third mathematics assess - 
ment: results^ trendsj and issues (1981-82 assessment) . Denver, Colorado: 
Education Commission of the States^ 1983. 
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Although student achievement in Pennsylvania and New Jersey cannot be 
compared to national norms, CAT results for Delaware were available in NCF. 
scores based on the national standardization sample, these results are pre- 
sented in the Appendix. Overaii, results indicate that Delaware students 
score considerably higher than the national average in both reading and 
mathematics, particularly at the elementary grades. Likewise^ these results 
clearly illustrate that high achievement at the lower grades substantially 
tapers off by the high school level. Reading results from the NAEP 
assessment are similar to these findings. Scores for students in the North- 
east region at all age levels are higher than the national average, particu- 
larly for the nine-year old group. Scores are not much higher than tbe 
nationa] average for the older groups of students. 
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ASSESSMENT OF UNIQUE PERFORMANCE AREAS 
The EQA and DEAP testing programs include components in addition to 
tORts in basic skiiis. Results are described belov; for each state. The New 
.Icrsey assessment program does not address other than basic skills learning 
objectives and is therefore not included in this section, 

Pennsylvania 

Results in other areas addressed by the EQA are presented in Table 1, 
Average scores are reported as standard scores referenced to mean scores in 
1978* The data indicate general trends by grade level, for each of the 
learning goals. However^ it must be recognized, again, that speciTic point 
scores arc not directly comparable across grade levels due to diffc^rences in 
the psychometric properties of the tests (e.g., test difficulty). Grade 
level differeaces are only valid in the sense of general trends from year to 
year. Actual raw score means are presented in the Appendix. 

to some extent i trends are inconsistent, with varying patterns across 
subtests and grade levels. In some cases, such as societal responsibility, 
results tend to fluctuate considerably from year to year. These findings 
may be due to factors such as sampling variation or test unreliability. 
Achievement on many subtests remained fairly constant from 1978-1983. The 
fbllbwirig relative strengths and weaknesses in trends over the five year 
period were observed. 
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)', I erne n t c'l r y 


JU 


56 


53 


5ft 


50 


- 


-() 


r j 


Iti termod in Cu 


. 50 


50 


53 


53 


52 


d 


-I I 


4 1' 


Secondn ry 


50 


62 


40 


61 


V) 


+ 1 




- 1 1 
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i;l erne tit nry 


50 


51 


6 7 


48 


69 


+ 1 


♦ 1 


-1 


I II ti/rnu'd i a te 


50 


6a 


44 


52 


46 


■i-H 




- 6 


Seirondn ry 


50 


62 


60 


4J 


35 


+ 1 




-r> 
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Kl emun tnr y 


5.0 


56 


5.1 


55 


55 


46 


n 


■f5 


In termed Into 


50 


50 


49 


51 




+ 2 


0 


♦ J 


Sor-o nd.try 


50 


51 


50 


47 


50 {| 


~3 


4 3 


0 
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i.cvei Strengths * Weaknesses * 

i-ncmentary • writing • creativity 

• health • iriteref^t in school 

Intermediate • writing • creativity _ 

• interest in school _ • knowledge of human 

• societal responsibility accbmplishmeht.s 
^ self esteem 

Secondary • self esteem • understanding others 

• interest in school • creativity 

• knowledge of human 
a c c bmp 1 i shme ri t s 

• appreciating human 
accbmplishmerits 



Changes from 1982-^1983 varied considerably between levels. At the 
elementary levels there were substantial declines in societal responsibility 
and appreciating human accomplishments* Other subtest scores remained 
stable. At the intermediate level, there were large increases in 
understanding others^ interest in school, arid health knowledge. On the 
other handi scores for kribwledge bf human accomplishments dropped signifi- 
cantly. This decline was alsb evident at the secondary school level. Over- 
all, 1983 results at the secbridary level were very encouraging. There were 
Kigriificarit increases in self esteem, understanding others, writing, and 
societal responsibility. Also, there were increases in several other sub- 
tests (i.e., interest in school, creativity, and information usage). For 
mariy bf these secondary school subtests, several years of continuing nega- 
tive trends were reversed in 1983; 



*Note that relative strengths and weaknesses refer to trends since 1978 
rather than absolute standards. 
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Delavare 

Resuits in other areas addressed by the DEAP are presisnted in Tnble 5; 
Again, average scores pre reported as standard scores referenced to tlio 
baseline r^^sulizs and should not be confused with hatibrially-nbrmed NCE 
scores. National NCEs are presented in the Appendix. 

Achievement scores of Delaware students at virtually all levels have 
risen dramatically over the past five years. Results show that, for the 
most part, trends have been fairly stable since 1980. Slight increases were 
demonstrated each year^ with more substfiritial increases occurring during the 
1978-1980 period. Language results at the elementary school level increased 
considerably in 1983. Trends seem to be similar for both spelling and 
language. Positive trends seem to be stronger at the elementary and inter- 
mediate levels than they are for the secondary level. in relation to 
national norms, Delaware students score considerably higher than national 
nverages in spelling and language (see Appendix). 



Table 5 

Stiiderifc Achievement in Unique Perfbrnidhce Areas: Delaware 







School Y^ar (end of year) 








SIIBTKST 
Crcide hevei 


1978 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 




.S2^83 


+/- 

78^83 




















Hlementary 


50 


57 


58 




62 






+12 


Intermediate 


50 


57 


59 


N.A. 


59 






+9 


Secondary 


50 


53 


54 


N.A. 


55 






+5 


^NGUAGE 


















Elementary 


50 


57 


59 


60 


64 




+4 


+14 


I ntermedia te 


56 


55 


57 


61 


62 




+1 


+12 


Scu'ondary 


50 


53 


54 


56 


58 




+2 


+8 



Tpdliirifi results for 1982 riot available. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



A review of results from the three statiswide testing programs suggests 
l\u} tOl lowing cbncliisldris with respect to both common perruniumre nrens 
(loading and rnath basic skills) arid unique perfbtmarice areas: 

• Lt ng-term trends in basic skills for all three states wieire 
most positive_at the elementary level, less positive at the 
intermediate levels arid least positive at the secondary 
Jevel. These findings are generally cbrisisterit with NAEP 
results. However, the slope of state achievement trc-rids at 
the secondary level suggests that recent declines may not be 
as severe in the tri-state regibri as exhibited nationally in 
the NAEP testing. 

• Overall, Ibiig-term achievement trends exhibited on New 
Jersey' i MBS test were more pbsitive than those for 
Pennsylvania and Delaware's testing programs , predominantly 
due to trends at the elementary levei (even though trends 
for these states were a1 :: t pbsitive) . This finding follows 
from results bf the NAEP which found that students^ perfor- 
mance is improving with regard to "minimum competencies." 
NAEP findings illustrate that today's students perform 
better bh items testing "miniitium competencies" than on items 
tapping '^higher brder cbgriitive'' skills. Differences in 
test cbnterit may account for these differences between 
states in dembnstrated trends. 

• Delaware test results show that student achievement at all 
grade levels exceeds national norms. Moreover , findings 

vindicate that perf brTiiqnt:^r-i5--i-n«;^easin^ to national 

norms at rates higher than might be expected given typical 
achievement gains. However, the results also illustrate 
that achievement relative to national norms is much stronger 
at the elementary grades and that positive performance 
tapers bff by the secondary school grades. 

• Pennsylvania results suggest that long-terra student perfor-- 
mance trends in cognitive areas (e.g., reading, TPathematics , 
writing) seem to be more positive than trends in affective 
areas (e.g., creativity , understanding others, appreciating 
human accomplishments), although affective results in 1983 
were generally higher than the previous year. 

m In general, basic skills trends across the states duririg 
1982-1983 vzere fairly stable. However^ results for_ secon- 
dar -^.chool students in Pennsylvania discontinued the con^ 
sistent downward trends of prior years * as scores imprbvcd 
considerably. 
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riie findings suggest that student achievement perforriiancc in the 
tri-statc region (Pennsylvania i New Jersey, and De^'av/are) rc?flects the re- 
sults of national studies; Long-term achievement trends avVi generally 
i)bsitlve. In fact, findings in several areas are more positive than those 
indicated by the national trends. However, the findings also suggest 
Several areas for improvement. 

Despite the positive long-term trends overall, there is a decrease in 
pbJ5itivc long-term trends evidenced as one moves from the elementary to the 
intermediate and secondary levels. Implications can be dra;^m from this 
relative to both the allocation of resources across education l«ivels arid the 
kinds of skills emphssized in the curriculum. In terms of school resources, 
it suggests that more attention be given by schools to program aimed at 
improvement of upper level performance. If a movement cari be initiated at 
the secondary level paralleling the emphasis on early childhood and elemen- 
tary education the nation has experienced over the past decade or more, then 
perhaps a similar impact on achievement trends can be attained. 

A second implication of the decrease in positive long-term trends 
ncross grade levels is supported also by the markedly sharp positive slope 
of the New Jersey trends at the elementary level. The implication concerns 
the kinds of skills being taught as part of the curriculum at various levels 
in the schools. In recent years, both educatibrial objectives and tests have 
gravitated toward the concept of "minimum basic skills." The New Jersey 
Minimum Basic Skills testing program has been brie example of this. The in- 
creasing movement to minimum high schbbl graduation standards a;.d tests by 
several states is another. What the Ibrig-term achievement trends seem to be 
suggesting, hbwever, is that there is more f.o "effective schooling" than 
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just the "miriiihi-ui b.isic skills." Additional attention clearly needs to he 
focused bii higher drdisr cognitive skills, such as problem solving; reason- 
ing*, arid critical thinking. For example, New Jersey recentJy has rcco^ni/.od 
thi5: problem by initiating a change in the fbciis of their testing prdgram 
from a minimum competency test to a wider ranging achieveinisrit test as the 
measure of school arid studerit accburitability . Firially, the Pennsylvania 
firidirigs illustrate the rieed to focus on affective areas as welJ as cogni- 
tive areas. 

Tri summary, overall Ibrig-term statewide achievement trends over the 
past five years are encouraging. The assessmerits show that schools can have 
a demonstrable impact bri studerit perfbrmarice when concerted efforts are 
Ciargeted at specific problem areas. The recent literature on effective 
Kchddls, the NAEP repdrts, and reports of several national study commissions 
(e.g., the Natidnal Commission on Excellence in Education, the National Task 
Force on Education for Economic Growth, and the Task Force on Federal 
Eleiiiontary and Secondary Educational Policy) have suggested a number of ways 
for increasing student achievement. RBS experience with effective schools 
in the tri-state region indicates that many schools are implementing sucfi 
K&D findings to improve school practices, particularly at the elementary 
school level. To a large extent, these improved practices may account for 
improvements in demonstrated achievement trends in the basic skills. 
Practitioners need to continue and expand these improvement efforts in order 
to maximize student performance in all achievement areas (cognitive and 
affective) at all grade levels. 
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APPENHIX 

Student Performance Results: Statewide Rnw Score Means 



S'i'ATK 

nracie Level 



Subtest 



PHNNSYLVANTA 
l':lementarY 



Sclf-Esteem 

Understanding Others 

Read 1 ng 

Writing 

Mnthematics 

Interest in School 

Societal Responsibility 

Know . Law/ Gov t - 

Health 

Creativity 

Career Awareness 

App- Human Accomp. 

Know- Human Accomp. 

Information Usage 

intermedia te 



Self-Es teem 

Understanding Others 

Reading 

Wrl ting 

Mathematics 

Interest in School 

Societal Responsibility 

Know. Law/Govt. 

Health 

Creativity 

Career Awareness 

App . Human Accomp. 

Know. Human Accomp. 

Information Usage 

Seconda^ 



Self-Esteem 

Understanding Others 

Reading 

Writing 

Mathematics 

Interest in School 

Societal Responsibility 





1978 


1980 


19ol 


1 OK 9 
I V O 


1983 


- - - 
62-1 


62.3 




D 2. . ) 


62.6 


119.0 


120.8 


119.5 


120.2 


120.3 


27 .0 


O T - o 

27 . o 






27 .9 


28.6 


29.2 


29.0 


29.7 


29.8 


JD . J 


J / . D 


S6 8 

J U . t) 


37.4 


37 .5 


55.4 


55 . 4 


J J . I 




S5 2 


42. o 


4 J . / 


A 9 ft 




42 . 8 


10 . o 


I 1 - A 

II . U 


XI . I 


11 . 1 


11. 2 


28 . 9 


*>Q - Q 

29 . o 


9Q A 




30.0 


53. 5 


5 J . ^4 


J ,5 . O 






24 .4 




Z^l . /) 


9 ' '^ ^ j 


9 /, , t) 


147 . 7 


149 , o 






14 7.') 


21.8 


21 . 9 


Zl . D 


91 S 
^ J. . . ) 




18.5 


19 . u 


lo * / 


1 Q 1 


X y . J. 


58. 3 


58. 3 


c b - O 

5o . Z 


JO . J 




112.4 


111.8 


110.8 


111.0 


111.9 


26.9 


27 . 1 


Zb . D 


97 1 


27 . 1 


36.3 


36.8 


36.2 


37.0 


37.3 


31 .6 


32. d 




j1 . / 


31 . 8 


67 . 6 


6o . 0 


DO . Z 


fift f» 

D O • O 


69 . 2 


59.9 


61 . / 


i^4- A 


^1 A 


61. 4 


24.9 


24 . o 


Z4 . o 


9 1 
Z_? . J 


25 . 2 


87 .4 


b b o 
OO . J 


Q ^ Q 
OO . O 


ft 7 n 


87 . 4 


47 . 1 


45 . D 


A 7 A 


A?i 


46 . 2 


23.0 


23.2 


23.1 


23.5 


23.5 


31. e 


130; 8 


132.2 


132.3 


131.5 


30.3 


30.0 


29.6 


29.3 


29.6 


14.9 


14.9 


14.8 


14.9 


1 3 . 0 


58.9 


58.8 


59.1 


59.5 


59.9 


114.4 


113.7 


112.9 


111.6 


112.7 


25.1 


25.4 


24.9 


24.6 


25.1 


34.7 


34.7 


34,4 


34.3 


34.8 


35.4 


35.2 


34.6 


34.5 


34.8 


63.5 


62.9 


64.2 


65.6 


66.1 


50.7 


50.5 


50.2 


50.1 


50.2 



25 



28 
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STATK 












arnd'.* Level 


1978 


1980 


1981 


1982 


J 983 


Siib tcH t 












Know.. l.aw/Obvt. 
no.iltli 
Croii t i V i ty 
Career Awareness 
App. llliinnn Accbmp. 
Know. Iliiiiian Accbmp. 
I nfonmit ion Usage 


24.8 
80.9 

^ 3 . J 

22.9 
131.9 
28.2 
17 . 9 


24.9 
81 . 3 
41.1 
22.9 
129.1 
27.1 
1/ . y 


24 . 5 
o() . O 
41.9 
22.8 
128.4 
2f) .4 

1 7 R 
J. / . o 


24.4 

41 .i 

22;8 
128.7 

17 . 6 


24.7 

41.7 
22. 
128. n 

zi) . S 

J7 .9 


NEW JERSEY 












E l enientary 












Reading 
Mathematics 


81.9 
72.5 


84.9 
80.5 


88.9 
83.7 


91.6 
85.9 


— 


In tcniiodiate 












Read in 
Matliematics 


82.6 
75.5 


83.8 

"7 o n 
78 . 9 


86.1 

01.1 


88 . 2 


QO 1 
y\J , 1 

83.7 


Secondary 












Reading 
Mntlicmatics 


88.9 
80.6 


87.8 
81.8 


89.6 
83.4 


90.2 
84.5 




■ ■ ' 

DELAWARE 












Elementary 












Reading 

Ma thema tics 

Spelling 

Language 


52 
51 
51 


57 
57 
58 


58 
60 
59 
62 


59 
62 

N . A . 

63 


60 
63 

64 


Tn termed i ate 












Reading 
Mathematicis 
Spelling 
Language 


52 
50 
48 
50 


54 
56 
55 
55 


57 
59 
57 
57 


58 
60 

N. A. 

61 


60 
61. 
''>9 
62 


Secondary 












Rend itit! 
Math ematics 
Spelling 
Language 


52 

50 
48 
50 


54 
54 
51 
53 


55 
55 
52 
54 


55 
55 

N. A. 

56 


56 
56 
55 
58 
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